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than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
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the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. ‘This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

fhe O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (cxcept by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. 


Community of property extends just as far as 
Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie! 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such membeys as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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TO-DA Y. 





BY CHARLES WILTON. 


Let dotards grieve for childhood’s days, 
And only those look back 

Whose wasted wealth or shattered health 
Betrays a shameless track : 

I can not join in mourning time 
For ever passed away— 

For while I look on Nature’s book, 
I’m thankful for to-day. 


The trees are still as fresh and green 
As ever branches were, 

And still, in primal vigor seen, 
They wave their arms in air ; 

The rivers sing the selfsame song 
That they have sung for aye— 

Whose burden, as they glide along, 
Is, “God is here to-day!” 


There’s not a bird upon the bough, 
Or leaf upon the tree, 

But in the summer twilight now 
As sweetly sings to me ; 

The bleakest wind that winter blows 
Can chase disease away, 

And shower blessings in the snows 
That hide the earth to-day. 


And, every-where, a thousand gifts 
Invite us to rejoice— 

To grieve no more the days of yore, 
But raise a thankful voice : 

That tell us, though the world were fair 
In years removed for aye,. 

The earth and sky, and sea and air, 
As lovely are to-day. 


Then tell me not that childhood’s days 
Alone are fraught with joy— 

That manhood’s fancy can not raise 
The structures of the boy: 

The childish mind is lost in dreams 
Of pictures far away, 

But man beholds majestic themes, 
The wonders of to-day. 


O ye whose eyes upbraiding rise, 
Pronouncing Fate unjust— 

Who walk the earth with cherished hopes 
Low trailing in the dust— 

Discard a false, unmanly thrall, 
Nor own so weak a sway, 

Bur hope in Him who gave you all, 
And thank him for to-day ! 


NARCOTISM—/1TS MEANING AND 
END. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] m 

HAT is the meaning of that passion in 
human nature which seeks pleasure in 
intoxication? We observe it is wide-spread, 
almost universal. Each nation has its favorite 
narcotic stimulant, which toits people it is next 
to heaven to enjoy, and next to hell to be de- 
prived of. Now it is the witchcraft of opium, 
now of hasheesh, now of rum-and-water, and 
now beer and tobacco, that the multitudes sur- 
render themselves to. And where these are 
deemed too strong and vulgar, there is still 
the mild social tipple of tea and coffee. ‘These 
are the recognized narcotics—sought for, not 
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as a means of strength exactly, but of exhila- 
ration. 


We are not prepared now to enter upon a 
formal treatise on the class of intoxicating 
agents. When we do so we shall somewhat 
extend the list. We shall at least raise the 
question whether, leaving the field of gross 
matter, there is not a continuation of the same 
kind of intoxicating influence that we find in 
narcotics, to be traced in the domain of spir- 
itual fellowship. What is the sentimental, ex- 
clusive love-idolatry inculcated by novels, and 
generally thought by young people to be the 
right thing between the sexes, but a refined 
kind of narcotism? “But,” you say, “this ador- 
ing fondness that Anna and Adolphus have 
for each other is the sweetest thing in life.” 
Of course it is, unless it may be the China- 
man’s opium pipe, which puts its happy pos- 
sessor directly into the third heaven of de- 
light. But sensation is not a safe guide in 
these matters. If delight is accompanied or 
followed by bondage, by torment, by contracted 
affections, by reaction, by indifference, by 
death, there is something wrong about it ; it 
indicates narcotism. 


Again, we surmise that there is something 
brewed and diffused in the spiritual atmosphere 
of great cities that is analogous in its effects to 
the action of narcotics. The magnetic forces 
there scarcely leave a man free: his nerves and 
brain are stimulated and controlled by the vor- 
texes of feeling and passion around him. He 
is, unless gifted with a strong defensive armor 
of isolation, partly narcotized. 


But to return to the question with which we 
commenced, What is the meaning of this love 
for narcotic excitment, and what the final an- 
swer to it? That there is a deep want—an 
urgent receptivity in our nature to which this 
tendency to drunkenness offers itself as a re- 
sponse, seems quite certain, and if so, it must 
have its foundation in good and not evil. 
If in good, then the artificial excitement that 
merely fuddles, whether by liquor or by social 
fascination, is false. ‘There must be somewhere 
a better resource, that will fully and innocent- 
ly, nay blessedly, answer the demand _ implant- 
ed in us. 

A writer on Socialism in the MV. Y. Zribune 
(Aug. 12, 1842), discussing the causes of in- 
temperance, thus speaks of this branch of the 
subject : 

“The fourth cause of Drunkenness is more dif- 
ficult to understand, as it arises from a passion or 
sentiment in human nature which is not compre- 
hended. There is implanted in man a passion of 
enthusiasm, of exaltation, which is beautiful and 
noble in itself, and which, in a true system of So- 
ciety—in a Society that would make use of it prop- 
erly and allow it a legitimate and natural action, 
would produce the finest results. But in our stale 


and monotonous Societies there is no use for this 
passion ; there is no outlet, no system of action 
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for it, and it is smothered. In some persons this 
passion is very intense ; it must act, it must find 
vent; but as there are no means of doing so ina 
true and natural way the persons stimulated by it 
seek in alcohol, in opium and in some other pre- 
parations, for the means of appeasing this restless 
excitement, and find in them an artificial, false and 
brutal exaltation, or enthusiasm, which is a re- 
versed image or perversion of the true sentiment. 
In some characters this perverted excitement takes 
a dreamy cast; in others it becomes violent; in 
others again it rises to madness.” 


The cure here suggested for intemperance is 
the substitution of the pleasures, the ambi- 
tions and genial excitement of a true social 
life, for the baleful fires of rum. Undoubtedly 
social organization in Communism, will go 
very far to remove temptations and to fill up 
with improving enthusiasms the vacancy that in 
isolation calls for hurtful stimulants. But we 
think the necessities of the case are deeper 
than can be fully reached even by the remedy 
of Association or any mere outward measure. 
Probably in this yearning of the soul and 
body for a fuller life, a keener sense of exis- 
tence, we touch a passion that can only be 
satisfied by God himself. Probably that 
power of abandonment which gives itself up 
to these false gods of intoxication, vainly 
seeking in their enchantments an ideal bliss, 
is a measure of the receptivity in us which 
God has reserved to fill with his own beautiful 
overflowing life-—We find ourselves in bon- 
dage to the charm of alcohol, tobacco, or 
false love ; they thrill and captivate us with 
a seeming omnipotence of claim. What if we 
discover that this same potency of appetite 
which so enslaves us to a low companionship 
with these things, may, by a “ flank movement ” 
turn itself into the channel of heavenly in- 
spiration and find in the attractions of fellow- 
ship with God a fascination stronger than the 
sum of all others put together? We have al- 
ready in fashionable use a substance called 
nitrous-oxide or “laughing-gas,” the breathing, 
of which induces high exhilaration. Let us 
suppose the existence of a still more refined 
gas,” such as that which came like “ a mighty 
rushing wind” on the day of Pentecost, filling 
the house where the disciples sat—a gas (we 
use the word here in the place of spirit, being 
radically its equivalent, see dictionaries) ema- 
nating from God, perceptible to our inner 
breathing, and manifesting itself in the pure 
and highly charged exaltation of our whole na- 
ture, to the extent if need be, of speaking with 
tongues. Why should not such a gas (the 
proper conditions being provided) come in and 
more than fill the place in human happiness 
now given to narcotics ? 


We believe this is the true solution of the 
rum-and-tobacco question. These enchanters 
must be displaced not merely by negative 
pledges, but by a greater enchantment. And 
when God has thus cleared men of their low 
idolatries, when he has come between them 
and the creation, and got all the enthusiasm of 
their hearts turned toward him, then the earth 
will indeed become a blessed home for man; 
then, he will walk the universe its master, 
drawing beauty and happiness from all things, 
hurt by none ;—then love will- be the worship 
of childlike hearts mingling and rising in an 
eternal incense of happiness to the Lord. 
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MAXIMS OF THE HEART. 





OVE seeks first the good of its object. 
Lust seeks its own gratification. 

Love elevates, develops, nourishes, enlarges, 
and stimulates its object and itself. Lust 
burns, consumes, contracts, exhausts and de- 
bases, and at last destroys itself and its ob- 
ject, if it has its own way. 

Love waits calmly ; though delicate and sen- 
sitive to minute conditions, it is tolerant and 
peaceful. Charity is its other name. Lust is 
impatient, restless, intolerant of rivals. 

While love delights that all should love those 
whom it loves, lust chooses rather that its ob- 
ject should be hated and injured, rather than 
be shared with others, and prefers to prey up- 
on its victim in solitude, like the tiger in his 
jungle by night, tearing the vitals of helpless 
innocents with his bloody fangs. 

If lust sees faults in its idol, they appear 
like virtues in the glamour of its intoxication. 
and it generally “goes it blind.” Love is 
quick to see faults in its beloved, and is faith- 
ful to cure them. 

Lust belongs to the flesh, and is “of the 
earth, earthy ;” it depends upon bodily pres- 
ence and contact. Love is of the spirit ; 
its incarnation is the Lord from heaven ; its 
incense is all the more fragrant, and its de- 
lights all the keener, in outward separation. 

Love is the coin by which the angels trade. 
When God’s will shall be “ done on earth as it 
is done in heaven,” gold will find its true place 
in the arts and mechanics, and love will be the 
medium of the exchange of values every-where, 
as it isin the Community now. 

Not he who is most beloved, but he who 
loves most, is most happy. It is only the love 
which we reciprocate that we enjoy. In this, 
as in every thing else, it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

The principle that we can love only one, and 
that that one must love but one, is idolatry and 
the climax of egotism. 

It will appear a great wonder to the world 
when it shall come to discover that although 
this love which is the fruit of the Spirit, (Gal. 
5: 22—25) does really “crucify the flesh with 
the affections and lusts,” yet that there is a resur- 
rection in a divine principle of unity between 
the members of the “body of Christ,” which 
not only supplies all the losses of the death of 
the fleshly affections, but ministers a hundred- 
fold more even of pleasure than the sensualist 
enjoys in his solitary creed. That cup into 
which the great Father and his well beloved 
Son and all the church of heaven pour their 
sympathies, is a cup of blessing indeed. To 
those who dare receive a whole Christ in all 


his uncalculating and self-forgetting devotion, 


will be revealed those things of beauty and joy 
of which it is said, “ Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” 

How great is the contrast between the entire 
abandon of Jesus to us, and that respectable 
but heartless cant which says, “I give you my 
heart, my fellowship and love, but my property 
and person. reputation and relations, I sacred- 
ly reserve to myself!” How hollow! what a 








cheat! But it cheats only those who attempt it. 
Suppose I deed to you a farm, and reserve all 
the land, buildings, and fences; would your 
title be worth recording? How happy are they 
who are so innocent as to suppose that men 
mean what they say, and will do what their 
words imply. Happy until cruel treachery 
rends their disappointed trust! The world 
sneers and says, “Take care of yourself, or 
none will care for you ;” but still we find infi- 
nite delight in the higher philosophy of Christ- 
% 


HOME. 





E should not make too much account 

of a mere local home, for there is a 
better way. Home is considered the synonym 
of happiness ; which is oftentimes true of it; 
but it is as often the synonym of habit, and 
therefore liable to be questioned and criticised. 
The fault is not in the place but in the use 
that is made of it. To be born, live, do and 
die in the same place and way as did my fore- 
fathers, without improvement, without progress 
would be to be a blank ; or rather a blot upon 
my day and generation. “As your fathers 
did, so do ye.” In this saying of Scripture, 
the fault referred to was not so much with the 
fathers as with the children ; they neglected to 
improve upon their fathers and to keep up 
with the age. In some old New England 
towns there are houses that have stood one hun- 
dred and fifty and perhaps two hundred years, 
and are still occupied by the direct lineal de- 
scendan‘s of the men who built them. Such 
houses, with their massive stone chimneys, old- 
fashioned furniture, out-buildings, moss-cover- 
ed well-curbs, huge door-yard maples, cultiva- 
ted fields, by-paths, and highways, together 
with the thousand reminiscences that cluster 
around them, can not fail to arrest the atten- 
tion of the antiquarian as historic monuments 
of colonial times. But how is it with the in- 
mates of these houses? Are their spirits and 
intellects free from the lichens and grey moss 
of centuries? If so, then they are to have 
double, yes triple credit above their more 
cosmopolitan neighbors ; they have heroically 
overcome temptations and proclivities to de- 
generation with which they were beset. 

God made man for action, and for freedom ; 
locomotion is a more fitting word for him then 
location. A frequent change of locations may 
have its disadvantages, but it has its advantages 
also. It brings him in contact with new cli- 
mates, new landscapes, new scenes and asso- 
ciates. It loosens up his spirit and gives play 
to a new set of feelings. Physiologically con- 
sidered, it is unhealthy to use only a given set 
of muscles ; as is seen in the case of the right 
arm of the blacksmith ; andin the sitting, stoop- 
ing postures of the shoemaker. Efforts should be 
made to bring every muscle and every tendon, 
in its turn, into exercise. If this be true of 
the body, it is quite as true of the soul, the 
spirit and the affections. They have muscles 
and tendons (in a sense) and susceptibilities 
which need contractions and expansions. 

A fixed home is not essential to happiness. 
The sailor, bred if not born, on the ocean, 
knows no home but his ship. “On shore” is 
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numbered among his luxuries, made sweet 
mainly because of their brevity. The home of 
his heart is “a life on the ocean wave.” By 
continued training, the attractions of a mili- 
tary man cluster around the camp and the field, 
and they in time virtually become his home. 
Separate the hunter of the Daniel Boone type, 
entirely from the wilderness, and he would 
soon be homesick at home. The fact is, that 
where your heart is there is your home. 

In an important sense a man’s home is with- 
in himself; and there are times when it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should get away from 
himself; and by this is meant, his immediate 
associations and diseased imaginations, which 
thorn him by day and haunt his dreams by 
night. It is true this deliverance can not be 
effected by a change of residence simply; 
something deeper and more radical than that 
is required ; and yet such a change may be ob- 
jectively favorable to the subjective result de- 
sired. What the inner man craves is whole- 
ness of affection ; in other words, peace ;_ but 
genuine, abiding peace is attainable only by 
coming into rapport with the great universal 
principality of peace—Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ had no place in this world that 
he could call home. He declared that foxes 
had holes, and the birds of the air had nests, 
but the Son of man had not where to lay his 
head. Furthermore, it was his purpose to 
wean his disciples from their homes. When 
called by their master, they instinctively “ Z/ 
all” and followed him. One of them a little 
more humane, so to speak, than the rest, re- 
quested leave to go and bury his father, but 
he was not permitted. “Let the dead bury 
their dead ; come thou and follow me.” In re- 
spect to the disciples, the social feelings which 
usually concentrate about home, were trans- 
ferred to Christ. Consequently, when he 
spoke of leaving them they were sad. ‘To 
comfort them, he did not send them back to 
their firesides and their families, but tenderly 
turned their hearts upward. “Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid. In 
my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it 
were not so I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself, that where I am there 
ye may be also.” He also promised to send 
them the Comforter, the Spirit of truth. This, 
with the hundred-fold of houses, lands, 
brothers and sisters which these promises in- 
volved, was, and is, and always will be Christ’s 
grand substitute for the “ family spirit.” 


There are two extremes in human nature, 
viz., tenacity and elasticity. And it not unfre- 
quently happens here as elsewhere, that ex- 
tremes meet. It requires no argument to show 
that man is sufficiently tenacious of his 
home, and of all the rights and claims that 
cluster around it: and yet there are facts 
which prove that with all his attachments to 
home, he can be weaned from those attach- 
ments so that they will scarcely have a place 
in his affections. Instances occurred, in the 
early settlement of this country, of individuals 
taken captive by the Indians, who, after resid- 
ing with them a number of years, rejected the 
opportunity of returning to civilization, when 





it was offered to them, preferring instead a life 
of barbarism. ‘This is a melancholy instance, 
but it shows conclusively that man is suscepti- 
ble of greater social changes than is generally 
supposed. Moreover, if such radical changes 
are possible in the descending scale of hu- 
manity, it is but rational to infer that they are 
also possible in an upward direction. The 
best of homes in current civilization have been 
exchanged for the more enlightened advan- 
tages of Community life. It is not my design, 
however, to advocate the advantages of Com- 
munism, either as a local or social institution, 
so much as it is to affirm that, while on the 
one hand Communism furnishes the strongest 
attractions, both as a local and domestic home, 
at the same time, in its higher attainments, it 
makes us free and independent of that home. 
It is the glory of Communism that it elevates 
the individual above the contracted sphere of 
personal private ownerships and interests, and 
equips him for the public service. He be- 
comes ambitious, not for himself, nor for his 
wife and children, but /vr the cause—the cause 
of building up the kingdom of God in this 
world ; or, indeed, in any world where it may 
be the will of God to place him. For this he 
earnestly and joyfully lays himself upon the 
altar of God’s inspiration. B. 


VEXATIONS OF TRAVELING. 


RAVELING would be far more pleasurable 

were it not for the delays which occur at al- 
most every junction ; for of all things most tedious 
is the waiting for a train that is behind time. After 
having exerted yourself the whole morning to be 
in readiness at the hour appointed, you feel poorly 
paid for your hurry and worry, when you are 
obliged to sit for a weary hour in a waiting-room, 
crowded with passengers as anxious and impatient 
as yourself. Nor is it less aggravating after having 
walked a mile or two from a distant part of the town, 
carrying of course, in addition to your umbrella, 
overcoat and traveling-bag, one or two satchels 
and a bandbox for your lady companion—to arrive 
at the station, faint and exhausted from the race, 
only to find that the train has been delayed by some 
accident, and that you have on your hands an hour 
or more of tedium. The first part of your time you 
spend in wiping the perspiration from your brow, 
adjusting your disarranged clothing, and in thinking 
over the ridiculous figure you must have cut while 
hurrying along the streets, with budgets and bundles 
suspended from every available projection. You 
can hardly forgive yourself for running the last 
quarter of a mile. 





Now that you are here you must make the best 
of it. At every sound you start for the door, or 
glance nervously at the window, in anxious expec- 
tation of the missing train, until after numerous 
disappointments you settle back in your seat re- 
signed to your fate. You amuse yourself in ex- 
amining minutely the various maps and charts that 
adorn the walls of the room, while your companion 
finds employment in taking an inventory of the 
dry-goods displayed in the wardrobe of the other lady 
travelers. You mayread a chapter too, on the de- 
pravity of human nature, as leaf after leaf is 
turned over for your perusal by the conversation 
of a drunken man standing near. One who takes 
no part in the political campaigns of the day can 
get quite an insight into the machinery of Govern- 
ment by listening to the gossip of the bystanders. 
Here snatches of personal history are obtained, of 
men who once were beyond reproach ; whose char- 
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acter for honesty and uprightness was acknowl- 
edged on every hand; but who, having enlisted in 
the political strife, hesitate not to do things that 
they once abhorred. Thus the time passes until 
the long looked-for train arrives. 

It is to be hoped that the time is not far distant 
when railroad companies will find it for their in- 
terest to furnish all of the more important stations 
along their lines, with the leading daily papers, as 
well as the popular monthly magazines, for the ac- 
commodation of travelers who are obliged to spend 
so much valuable time in waiting for trains. 


Waiting for a train is not the only difficulty 
which travelers have to encounter. The inexora- 
ble fact that trains will not wait for travelers, is 
well illustrated by the following incident which 
happened to a friend of mine : ; 

Wishing to take an evening train for New York 
city from New Haven, he arrived in that dark 
underground depot, too long condemned by all 
travelers through the “ City of elms,” just in time 
to see the last car of the train moving slowly out of 
sight around the curve. Having little baggage with 
him, he thought it possible to overtake the train, 
and so started down the track in pursuit at a brisk 
pace. At first he gained rapidly upon it, but as he 
neared the rear platform, the train increased in 
speed. Gathering himself for a final effort, he was 
about to grasp the railing, when he stepped into a 
ditch and losing his balance rolled over and over on 
the cinders. Picking himself up he leisurely re- 
traced his steps to the platform, surrounded by a 
crowd of hilarious boys. He was about reconciling 
himself to the idea of remaining in New Haven 
over night, when one of the bystanders suggested 
that the steamboat was at the wharf nearly two 
miles distant, and would leave for New York in 
twenty minutes. As he ascended the steps of the 
depot and emerged into Chapel-st. he saw the last 
street-car far in the distance, on its way to the 
boat. “A brisk run will bring me there in time,” 
he said to himself; so crowding his hat on his head 
he started. At the end of twenty minutes, he 
reached the wharf, breathless, just as the emptied 
car was returning. As he entered the enclosure, 
on his way to the boat, an officious individual 
shouted, “ You’re too late.” Supposing this to be 
true he seated himself on one of the many bales of 
goods near the door, and reflected on his disap- 
po‘ntments. He had not been seated long, how- 
ever, when he heard a bell strike, followed by a 
sudden rush of water. On looking up, he saw the 
boat starting off!’ He made one more frantic 
effort to reach it, but just too late! His next 
thoughts were to return to the hotel. He at once 
saw that unless he caught the street-car he would 
be obliged to walk back the two miles he had just 
run; so springing into the middle of the street and 
swinging his hat he shouted to the conductor of 
the car; but all to no purpose The car vanished 
in the dim twilight, leaving my friend to find his 
way back as best he could. 

Moral.—Railroads and steamboats wait for no 
ordinary man, but ordinary men are often obliged to 
wait for them. Cc. A. B 


Some very good hints are contained in the fol- 

lowing from Scribner’s Monthly, on 
TABLE-CUSTOMS. 

While certain forms of table etiquette may seem alto- 
gether conventional, even fantastic, the forms usually 
observed are founded on good sense, and adapted to 
general convenience. ‘Table etiquette is not, as is often 
alleged, merely a matter of fashion, although some 
things that were in vogue, a generation or two ago, are 
no longer deemed polite. The reason is that manners - 
and table furniture have undergone so many changes ; 
have really so much improved, as to require a mutual 
readjustment. For example, every body was accus- 
tomed, twenty or thirty years since, to use the knife to 
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carry food to the mouth, because the fork of the day 
was not adapted to the purpose. Since the introduction 
of the four-tined silver fork, it has so entirely supplant- 
ed the knife that the usage of the latter, in that way 
is not only superfluous, but is regarded as a vulgarism. 

Another example is the discontinuance of the custom 
of turning tea or coffee from the cup into the saucer. 
Although small plates were frequently employed to set 
the cup in, they were not at all in general use; and 
even when they were used, the tea or coffee was likely 
to be spilled upon the cloth. 

The habit, likewise, of putting one’s knife into the 
butter arose from the fact that the butter-knife proper 
had not then been thought of. Such customs as these, 
once necessitated by circumstances, are now obviously 
inappropriate. 

Certain habits, however, are regulated by good taste 
and delicacy of feeling, and the failure to adopt them 
argues a lack of fine perception or social insight. One 
of these is eating or drinking audibly. No sensitive 
person can hear any one taking his soup, coffee or other 
liquid, without positive annoyance. Yet, those who 
would be very unwilling to consider themselves ill-bred 
are constantly guilty of such breach of politeness. 
The defect is that they are not so sensitive as those 
with whom they come in contact. They would not be 
disturbed by the offense ; they never imagine, therefore, 
that any one else can be. It is for them that rules of 
etiquette are particularly designed. Were their instinct 
correct, they would not need the rule, which, from the 
absence of instinct, appeares to them irrational, purely 
arbitrary. 

To rest one’s elbow on the table is more than a trans- 
gression of courtesy, it is an absolute inconvenience to 
one’s neighbors. All awkwardness of position, such as 
sitting too far back from, or leaning over the table, are 
reckoned as rudenesses, because they put others ill at 
ease through fear of such accidents as are liable to hap- 
pen from any uncouthness. 

_ Biting bread or cake, instead of cutting or breaking 
it into mouthfuls, is unpleasant, since it offends our 
sense of form or fitness. 

_ These and kindred matters are trifles; but social life 
is so largely composed of trifles that to disregard them 
wholly is a serious affront. We can hardly realize to 
what extent our satisfaction or dissatisfaction is made 
up of things in themselves insignificant, until their ob- 
servance or non-observance is brought directly home to 
us. 
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CAUSES OF DISEASE. 
HE latest and perhaps the best expositor of 
modern science—Dr. Balfour Stewart—in his 
recent work on Conservation of Energy, illustrates 
“our common ignorance of the ultimate structure 
and properties of [organic] matter,” as follows: 


Let us begin by referring to the causes which 
bring about disease. It is only very recently that 
we have begun to suspect a large number of our 
diseases to be caused by organic germs. Now, as- 
suming that we are right in this, it must neverthe- 
less be confessed that our ignorance about these 
germs is most complete. It is perhaps doubtful 
whether we ever saw one of these organisms, 
(though it is said that there are one or two instances 
where the microscope has enlarged them into visi- 
bility,) while it is certain that we are in profound 
ignorance of their properties and habits. 

We are told by some writers that the very air we 
breathe is absolutely teeming with germs, and that 
we are surrounded on all sides by an innumerable 
array of minute organic beings. It has also been 
conjectured that they are at incessant warfare among 
themselves, and that we form the spoil of the 
stronger party. Be this as it may, we are at any 
rate intimately bound up with, and, so to speak, at 
the mercy of, a world of creatures, of which 
we know as little as of the inhabitants of the 
planet Mars. 

Yet, even here, with profound ignorance of 





the individual, we are not altogether unacquainted 
with some of the habits of these powerful preda- | 
tory communities. Thus we know that cholera is 
eminently a low level disease, and that during its 





ravages we ought to pay particular attention to the 
water we drink. This is a general law of cholera 
which is of more importance to us because we can- 
not study the habits of the individual organisms 
that cause the disease. 

Could we but see these, and experiment upon 
them, we should soon acquire a much more exten- 
sive knowledge of their habits, and perhaps find 
out the means of extirpating the disease, and of 
preventing its recurrence. 

Again, we know (thanks to Jenner) that vaccina- 
tion will prevent the ravages of small-pox, but in 
this instance we are no better off than a band of 
captives who have found out in what manner to 
mutilate themselves, so as to render them uninter- 
esting to their victorious foe. 

This view of the cause of disease seems to us 
a close approach to the old Bible pathology, which 
traces all the ills that flesh is heir to, to ‘unclean 
spirits.” The idea of living beings invading and 
preying on the human body is common to both 
theories. The transition from unknown and un- 
knowable animalcules to the animating principles 
of animalcules, which must be ‘unclean spirits,” has 
not yet been attempted by scientists and is doubt- 
less a little obscure. But it would seem thata very 
slight infusion of Spiritualism into modern science 
—which certainly is impending and must come— 
would make it as easy to find the causes of dis- 
ease in the myriads of spirits that are pressing on 
human life, as in the inscrutable hordes of atmos- 
pheric organisms. J. H.N. 


SELECTION BY SIGNALS. 





{Mr. Noyes, in consenting to the publication of the following 
article, wishes it to be distinctly understood, that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, the use of modern spiritualistic language is simply an 
adaptation of new terms to old experiences, which originated under 
Bible influences and properly belong to the Spiritualism of the 
Primitive Christian Church. The ‘control’? that he acknowledges 
is not some unknown Hadean oracle, but, as he believes, the spirit 
of Jesus Christ, and the signals he refers to are not raps or any thing 
lke them in a material sense, but impressions on the heart and 
inner life analagous to external sounds, as things spiritual correspond 
to things natural. ] 

HE method of life-guidlance which has been 

described under the above title, is one the 
application of which to various phases of experi- 
ence may profitably be traced. The most impor- 
tant application of the principle will be to the entire 
matter of sexual fellowship and its distribution, 
amative and propagative. At present no such ap- 
plication of the idea of spiritual control is thought 
of or considered possible in the world. In ordi- 
nary marriage there is, of course, little scope for 
it. Even in the important matter of forming the 
marriage contract, the parties thereto rarely think 
of inquiring what is the will of heaven as to their 
choice. They marry because one or the other is 
rich or respectable, or because they have fallen in 
love with each other. Being married, there is no 
further chance for guidance in sexual matters so far 
as diversity of persons is concerned—always sup- 
posing them to be honest folks. Such matters with 
them soon fall into a routine. Husband and wife 
habitually sleep together, appetite and strength are 
the only limits to sexual intercourse, and chance 
presides over propagation. On the other hand the 
Free Lovers, with their yearnings, affinities, and 
temporary spiritual marriages, though they do not 
restrict their sexual fellowship to particular per- 
sons, and are therefore free to apply the principle 
of selection by signals to all their affairs, show no 
inclination to do it. Indeed, many of them are in- 
fidels, materialists and free-thinkers, who do not 
acknowledge any accountability to powers above 
them. An “affinitive” connection is practically 
one prescribed by the mutual desires of the parties. 
The election is something entirely within them- 
selves. If their “tissues” happen to “hum” 
alike, it is sufficient to warrant the connection. 
Whenever they cease to “ hum” agreeably the parties 
separate and try again elsewhere. So far as 
Divine guidance is concerned the Free Lovers are 





worse off than those who stick to the conservative 
form of ordinary marriage, which would, of itself, 
preclude many of their irresponsible doings. 

But there is a better way to live than either of 
these. By building freedom in love and in sexual 
matters on the principles of spiritual control and 
selection by signals, and throwing off the restraints 
of marriage only so fast as we honestly do this, 
we retain all the faithfulness and responsibility to 
women and children which marriage inculcates but 
can not secure, while we gain all the liberty we can 
profitably use. Those who take sexual liberties 
without authority from the heavenly powers find 
the anticipated pleasures yield only misery. The 
many people who confound the O. C. system of 
complex marriage with the “free love” of the 
Spiritualists and infidels, and wonder that we can 
live peaceably together as a large, complex family, 
and, keeping separate from the world, retain our 
self-respect and integrity, will find in this their 
explanation and sufficient reason. We watch for 
spiritual guidance in such matters, and get it. Mr. 
Noyes’ idea is that “when we all have the Spirit of 
Truth for our familiar spirit, and know how to ‘ call 
the alphabet’ and get signals in the selection of 
lovers, there will be no crossing claims, no sticky, 
selfish connections, no irresponsible mating, no 
cruel desertions. So when the matter of having 
children is thoroughly submitted to the process of 
selection by signals, we shall have all the advan- 
tages of superior direction that domestic animals 
have now, and more, because selection will be de- 
termined by an omniscient control. In fact the 
only hope we can reasonably have of the applica- 
tion of science to sexual affairs, and the attainment 
of harmony in love and propagation, is the hope of 
heavenly control administered in the most practi- 
cal, specific way to individual cases.” 

During twenty-five years of discipline in sexual 
matters the members of the Community have 
learned a great deal about the way to live out these 
principles practically. No doubt much of our ex- 
perience would be both interesting and profitable 
to the thousands whoare studying social problems, 
if it could be plainly and faithfully told. It will be 
hard for people to imagine the amount of milling 
and refining a person has to undergo before he or 
she is willing to submit the planning of their social 
and sexual affairs to the good spirit, even after they 
see the way to do it. That is about the last thing 
one is willing to yield. Yet real Communism is 
impossible without it. We shall be willing on our 
part to publish more of our experience, including 
personal temptations and victories, whenever there 
is a genuine demand for it from honest students of 
Communism. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Noyes wrote out, for the 
benefit of the younger generation in the Commu- 
nity, the story of his first stepping over the mar- 
riage rules. It is rather sensational, but it shows 
what earnestness and faithfulness in  obedi- 
ence to his “control” Mr. Noyes had acquired be- 
fore he was allowed any liberties outside of mar- 
riage. And it may be appropriate and useful, in 
these times of “awful disclosures,” to show how 
such passional complications as those which 
brought about the terrible Beecher-Tilton scandal, 
might have been made harmonious and innocent. 
Readers of the CIRCULAR will understand what 
follows all the better for having read Mr. Cragin’s 
“Story of a Life.” Mr. Noyes gives his story 
under the title 

My FIRST TRANSACTION IN SEXUAL FREEDOM. 


The germ of our social theory was developed in 
the Battle-Axe letter, and dates back to 1836-7. 
But the first practical step on that theory was not 
taken till 1846. During the intervening years we 
had formed a little church at Putney, and that 
church had gradually grown into Communism of all 
interests, exceptin the sexualdepartment. We were 
theoretically prepared for the final step in Commu- 
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nism, but waited for orders. We had worked out 
the problem of Male Continence; and criticism 
had become an established institution among us. 

In the spring of 1846 I saw many reasons which 
I can not now detail, for thinking that the time 
had come to take the final step out of marriage. I 
and my wife and Mr. C. and his wife were the leading 
couples in the Community as it then existed. | 
was deeply in love with Mrs. C. and she with me: 
as also was Mr. C. with Mrs. N. and she with 
him. Thus, so far as the affections were concern- 
ed, we stood “four hands round,” and this was 
well understood and approved among us. This 
was the situation in the month of May, 1846. 

Mrs. C. and I sometimes took pleasant walks 
with each other, and one evening, in the course of 
a stroll, we sat on a rock by the roadside in a lone- 
ly place and talked. All the circumstances seemed 
to invite advance in freedom, and, yielding to the 
impulse upon me, I took some of the liberties which 
usually precede sexual intercourse. The pleasure 
was exquisite and mutual, and the temptation to go 
further was tremendous. But at this point came 
serious thoughts. I stopped, and, in my way, “call- 
ed the alphabet.” I said to myself, 7 wll not 
steal! 1 revolved in my mind as before God what 
to do, and when I thought of going home for con- 
fession and consultation with those who had rights 
in the case, I got a signal, z. e. my “ control” signified 
to me in a sure way, that that was the true thing to 
do. After a moment we arose and went toward 
home. On the way we stopped once and took 
some liberty of embracing, and Mrs. C. dis- 
tinctly gave me to understand that she was 
ready for the full consummation. I said, “ Vo, 7 am 
going home to report what we have done.” On 
reaching Mr. C.’s house, I called a meeting of the 
four, related our doings, and offered the transaction 
for criticism. A searching talk ensued; Mr. C. at 
first was tempted to think I was following in the 
footsteps of the man who had given him so much 
trouble years before: but he soon recognized the 
difference between my course and that of his old 
enemy, and finally gavejudgment of approval. My 
wife promptly pA entirely sanctioned our pro- 
ceeding. Theupshot of the conference was, that we 
gave each other full liberty all round, and so enter- 
ed into complex marriage in the quartette form. 
The last part of the interview was as amicable and 
happy as a wedding, and a full consummation soon 
followed. 

The interesting point of my story is that in that 
first venture I got safely past the awful tempta- 
tion to secrecy, and kept a good conscience for my- 
self and for Mrs. C., by consulting the invisibles 
and obeying their signals. And that first venture 
has been the germ and model of much of our subse- 
quent experience in sexual freedom. 


This is a simple story, plainly told ; but it has a 
large meaning. If in that first enthusiastic experi- 
ence Mr. Noyes had allowed himself to be led by 
his passions instead of by his signals, the Oneida 
Community never would have been. His fami- 
ly and the Cragins would inevitably have quarreled 
and separated, as the Beechers and Tiltons did, if he 
had not kept aclean conscience in the matter between 
himself and Mrs. Cragin. When the history of our 
movement comes to be written in full it will be largely 
made up of individual experiences of this sort. 

F. W. S. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
Sept. 22.—Sunshine and clear sky again after 
three dismal days credited to the autumnal equi- 
nox. 


—Mr. Abbott says since the repairing of the old 
spring we have more water than we use; that dur- 
ing the late dry time, water wasted to the amount 
of one hundred barrels per day. 

—Our farmers think these very busy days. The 
dry spell has brought every thing forward. Apples, 
pears, grapes, corn and tomatoes to be picked, 
beans to be pulled, potatoes to be dug, celery to be 
earthed-up, etc., etc. ; 

—‘“ Neighbor T., why don’t you and your broth- 
ers buy a place together and form a little Commu- 
nity by yourselves? You and your families might 
all live in one large house, and not only save much 





expense by having one kitchen, one wash-room, 
etc., but be vastly happier with your interests all 
in common—each working heartily for the geieral 
interest. What do you say to that programme?” 
“Very fine, very fine indeed: but in less than a 
week we should be quarreling like cats and dogs, 
and the militia would have to be called out to keep 
the peace!” 


—One of the horticulturists tells as follows “‘ how 
we delayed the ripening of red raspberries. Wish- 
ing to set a new plantation of red raspberries last 
spring, and having on hand some nice plants of the 
Herstine variety, we set out nearly half an acre in 
good, rich ground and cut back the old wood to 
within about six inches of the ground. The re- 
sult was that buds sprouted and branches grew 
from the old wood that were laden with fruit; and 
the bushes have been bearing quite plentifully 
from about the time that the regular harvest was 
over, until this time ; and there are still green ber- 
ries on the bushes that will keep ripening until 
frost cuts them off. The berries are unusually 
large and luscious.” 


—H. J. S. notices that fruit-growers are liable to 
slight mental aberrations and speaks on the sub- 
ject in this way: 

“It is interesting to notice how nature fre- 
quently disappvuints our forebodings, and brings to 
nought the wisdom of gloomy prognosticators. 
The fruit crop this year is a case in point. The 
currant bushes seemed to throw out an unusually 
small number of blossoms, and a kind of blight 
apparently destroyed about half of those that did 
come. I certainly thought myself safe in promis- 
ing a very scanty yield. But when we came to the 
harvest we were not much behind an average crop, 
notwithstanding the yield on a part of the bushes 
was very small. Just so with the apples. At one 
time when about a quarter grown they were drop- 
ping so profusely that it seemed as if there would 
be none left. Well, that is almost literally true of 
a few trees, but we are nevertheless having a most 
bountiful supply. The sweet apple trees are fairly 
groaning under their load of large, fair apples ; and 
as there is but little market for them, the cows and 
the cider-mill are taking a large surplus. It would 
be very agreeable to be able to set myself up as an 
infallible prophet, but as things go, I find it a 
rather unfroféable business.” 


—The lawn is made lively these pleasant Septem- 
ber afternoons by a new game called 7rap-Ball, in 
which men and women, boys and girls engage. 
The ball is tossed into the air with the aid of a 
gaily-painted contrivance called a ¢vap, this is a 
small box upon which a lever is secured. One end 
of the lever is made hollow to hold the ball and the 
other end tilts upward, receives the sharp tap of 
the player’s bat, and the ball by this means is 
thrown up and receives the stroke of the bat as it 
descends. The /e/d is in the form of a triangle 
and is marked by stakes. White bags on the grass 
show the places to which the player must run after 
striking the ball. It is taken from the old English 
game of trap-ball, and fitted by a complete set of 
new rules to Community circumstances, by Mr. 
George Allen. The game is adapted to any num- 
ber of players. If there are only four persons on 
each side, the stakes defining the field should be 
placed so as to form an angle of forty-five degrees, 
the trap being the apex. With eight players on 
each side, the angle enclosing the field should be 
about ninety degrees. 

The following rules have been established : 

A soft ball must be used. 

The game terminates when seven innings have been 
played by each side. 

An inning terminates when three strikers are out. 

A striker is out : 


1. When a fair or foul ball is caught on the fly or 
first bound. 


2. When three foul balls are struck and not caught. 
3. If the ball touches the trap when the striker’s bat 
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is not on the first bag. This rule applies at any time 
during the game excef¢ when the striker has the ball and 
is making a strike ; then he can not be put out until 
after the ball is struck. 

4. When the striker fails to make one run for every 
fair strike. 

Five runs can be made on one strike and only five. 

A fair ball is one that is struck within the angle form- 
ed by the stakes and trap. All balls are foul that pass 
outside of this angle. 

No runs can be made on a foul ball. 

If a striker complete a run before the ball is caught, 
the run counts. 

When a fair ball is struck the striker must run to the 
second bag, placed twenty feet from the trap, and touch 
it with the bat, and then return and touch the first bag 
with the bat ; this constitutes one run. 


If a striker after scoring one run on a single strike 
start to make another run, but concludes ‘to return to 
the first bag without touching the second bag, thereby 
losing the run, he can do so, ° 

The strikers take their regular turns at the bat follow- 
ing each other in the order they were chosen ; when 
five runs are completed the next striker takes the bat, 
unless the run is made on the last stroke, in which case 
the striker is entitled to all the runs he can make not ex- 
ceeding five or nine runs in all. 

No striker can make more than nine runs before the 
next striker takes the bat. 


The game begins; George, as umpire, stands 
near the trap and in turn the sides take their innings. 
Mr. S. who is more than seventy years old is 
followed by little Dorr who is less than five. The 
little ones run to a bag at a short distance from the 
trap, to make the game as easy for them as for the 
larger ones who have farther to run. The girls 
enjoy it as well as the boys; even slips, falls and 
misses only help to make a merry time. 


—Some one has been interviewed to his discom- 
fort and writes : 

“DEAR JOURNALIST : —Seeing by your last jour- 
nal that the gentleman who waits on visitors has 
to listen to the repetition of many idle stories, and 
noticing, too, Manly’s: way of escape when ques- 
tioned by them, I am tempted to recount some of 
my own grievances to you. 

“One is caused in this way: Hastening from 
one building to another, intent on some business 
that can not be deferred, I am met by some gentle- 
man, utterly unknown to me and probably here on 
business, who politely asks if I will be so kind as to 
tell him where Mr. Sv-and-so is ?—the head farmer, 
gardener, fruit-packer, silk-man, or the hardware 
superintendent, as the case may be. I may happen 
to know, but nine times in ten I will not have a 
shadow of an idea; the man wanted may be some- 
where on our farm, or for ought I know he is miles 
away on business. I wish to be polite to my in- 
quirer and accommodate him, but it is impossible 
to leave my responsibility to wait on him, and I re- 
fer him to the office, hoping he will there get the 
desired information. 

“Again; I come sauntering up the walk, and 
meet two gentlemen with ladies. Conversation 
opens and, after the customary civilities, runs 
somewhat like this : 

Visitor—How many members have you now? 

Myself—\ do not know exactly ; somewhere in 
the neighborhood of three hundred. 

V.—Are there more men than women? 

M.—1 really can’t tell, but believe there are 
about an equal number of men and women. 

V.—You have a beautiful place here. 
many acres of land have you? 

M.—I do not know; nearly 6o0c acres I think. 

V.—How many hired hands do you employ? 

M.—1 have no idea. 

V.—I suppose some one among you knows? 

M.—Very possibly; but we employ help in the 
silk, hardware, and fruit businesses ; in the carpen- 
ter- and shoe-shops; in the laundry and kitchen ; 
in the household; on the farm and elsewhere ; so 
that I doubt if any one can tell you the exact num- 
ber without consulting the different foremen. 

V.—How many head of cattle do you keep ? 

M.—1\ do not know. 

V.—Do you keep swine ? 


How 
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M.—I can not tell you. I never see any about. 

V.—Well, can you tell us how many sheep and 
horses you have? 

M.—\I haven’t the least idea. 

V.—Does Mrs. Smith live here? 

M.—Three of them; of which did you speak? 

V.—Mrs. James Smith ; is she with you? 

M.—She is. 

V.—In what branch of industry is she engaged? 

@M.—\ do not know what her occupation is at 
present. 

V.--How many children do you have that attend 
school ? 

M.—I\ am unable to tell you. 

V.—What number of children have you under 
ten years of age? 

M.—I really do not know. 

‘‘ At this point we reach the house and I escape, 
feeling that my interlocutors have taken me for one 
hundred and fifty pounds of solid negation. Visi- 
tors often remark that it seems strange to think we 
live here without knowing what is going on in our 
own house. I suppose so. But it is quite another 
thing from what they take it to be. Many of them 
come from little ‘one-horse establishments’ and 
can say 

*Me and my wife, 

My son John and his wife, 

Us four and no more.’ 
at least until ‘my son John and his wife’ begin to 
have children, and even then it may be they all sit 
at the same table three times a day; sleep under 
one roof at night; and have one sole business, of 
which each adult member understands the details, 
and knows where and at what every other member 
is engaged day after day. In this case, indeed, it 
would seem strange if they did not understand and 
know all that was going. But would they expect 
to keep it all in hand if their business were like 
ours? Certainly not. Then why think it such a 
mortal queer thing if one of us does not? Simply 
because they are looking for out-cropping barbari- 
ties in the system; nothing else. If they should 
stop to think, would they expect the woman super- 
intendent of the laundry to be able to tell 
where the head farmer is at a moment’s notice? 
His interests are scattered for a mile and a-half, 
and he may be at any intermediate point looking’ 
after them. She attends to her appointed business, 
he to his; and each understands the details of his 
own immediate office, having at the same time a 
lively interest in the general business of the whole. 
And dear journalist, I would have you explain to 
them that if they do not find out what they wish to 
know, it is because they have not asked the right 
man. I think we generally try to have the ‘right 
man in the right place,’ and they must not expect 
to find out every thing from any ove of us. Our re- 
sponsibilities are divided: therefore the informa- 
tion that one can give may be uncertain. This is 
all there is strange about it however. Take any 
man of us that would consent to it, and set him off 
by himself on 

‘A little farm well tilled, 

With a little wife well willed, 

And a little house well filled,’ 
and undoubtedly he would be as able to conduct af- 
fairs, and understand them quite as well, as the 
many curious who come here to look at us ‘strange 
people!” 


—From the Museum of Animated Nature we 
obtain the following facts concerning the white- 
headed eagle: (Haliwtus leucocephalus.) The 
name da/d as applied to this species is a misnomer, 
and should be dropped. ‘‘ The white-headed eagle 
is seldom seen alone, but generally in company 
with his mate; the union continues during life ; 
they hunt for the support of each other. The nest 
is usually placed on some tall tree, with a massive 
towering stem destitute of branches fora considera- 
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ble’height. It is composed of sticks, clods.{weeds, 
and moss, and measures five or six feet in diameter ; 
and being annually augmented by thick layers,— 
for it is used year after year—it is often as many 
feet in depth. The eggs are from two to four in 
number, and of a dull white. The attachment of 
the parents to the young is very great; and they 
provide abundantly for their support, bringing 
home fish, squirrels, young lambs, etc. Incubation 
begins in January. The eagle requires at least 
four years before it attains the full beauty of its 
plumage ; but it breeds the first spring after birth. 
Color of adult :—general plumage of a deep choco- 
late, approaching black ; head, neck, tail, and upper 
tail coverts, white. 


“The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted 
place of resort for the white-headed eagle, as well 
on account of the fish procured there, as for the 
numerous carcasses of deer, bears and various 
other animals, that in their attempt to cross the 
river above the falls, have been dragged into the 
current, and precipitated down that tremendous 
gulf, where among the rocks that bound the rapids 
below, they furnish a rich repast for the eagles and 
other birds of prey. The age attained by the eagle 
is very great: One that died at Vienna is said to 
have lived in confinement one hundred and four 
years.” The Amer. Cyclopedia says: ‘The flight 
of this bird is very majestic, accompanied by easy 
flappings : it sails along with extended wings, and 
can ascend until it disappears from view, without 
any apparent motion of the wings or tail; and 
from the greatest heights, it descends with a rapidity 
that can not be followed by the eye.” 

EVENING CONVERSATION. 
O. C., Sept. 30, 1874. 


Mr. Herrick read the article on “Controls” from 
the last number of the CrRCULAR, after which the 
following conversation took place :— ‘ 

C. S. ¥.—This philosophy of Mr. Noyes’ of selec- 
tion by signals is something that will bear a great 
deal of study. I have had many thoughts about it. 
If persons examine it carefully they will fine that 
it will explain much experience they have had. 

W. A. H.—I! am satisfied that if any one will 
put himself in an attitude of watching for signals 
of thought, he will find it will be sure to help in 
the work of edification in writing, or in any thing 
else in which he is engaged. 


C. S. ¥$—It is a principle that will apply to busi- 
ness and to very many things that occur in every- 
day life in which there are many chances to go 
wrong and only one way to go right. 

F. B. H—Mr. Noyes described to me his pro- 
cess of selecting words when he is writing. He 
said that when he comes to a place where it is im- 
portant that he should find the very best word, his 
mind flutters, so to speak, for a moment over all 
the words with which he is acquainted that could 
possibly apply in that connection, and then he gets 
a signal by which he recognizes the right one with- 
out hesitation or subsequent doubt. He compared 
the process to that of the kingfisher which hovers 
in the air over a pool until he sees a fish, and then 
dives for it. ; 

W. A. H.—We often speak of being true to our 
instincts; it seems to me that this is the same 
thing as selection by signals. 

3. B. H—There are many passages in the 
Bible which indicate that selection by signals was 
practiced in old times. “If any man speak let him 
speak as the oracle of God.” “It is not you that 
speak, but the spirit of your Father that speaketh 
in you.” There is one important thing to be ob- 
served—we may call over the alphabet sometimes 
and get no signals at all. That must always be left 
to the option of the spirit. Mr. Hinds, speaking 

of his experience when he was editor, said he 





would sometimes go to his room and spread out 
his thoughts before God and get no answer what- 
ever. And at other times he would do the “same 
thing, and get a great deal more than he expected. 
It seems as if this system of selection by signals 
could be introduced into education. 


N—I surmise that the ptocesses of “natural 
selection ” by which the almost infinite progression 
of theanimal races has been effected, have gone on 
under the controlling influence of the system of se- 
lection by signals. If inspiration among men is to 
be referred to that system, the wonderful instincts of 
animals may be traced to the same thing. 

W. A. H.—Admitting that this philosophy is 
true, it seems to me that the most important thing 
is obedience to the signals we receive. 

NV.—Obedience is important, and yet we must fe- 
member that the best kind of obedience is the 
most intelligent. The process of selection by 
signals as I have defined it, makes room for our 
own education and free activity as well as for obe- 
dience. It includes two things—the giving of 
signals, which is the business of the spirits, and 
the calling of the alphabet of thought, which is 
our business: and the more education and genius 
we bring to our part in the matter, the more com- 
plete will be the scope of selection, and the great- 
er the result. When I sit down to canvass the 
possibilities in any emergency, the amount of pro- 
posal that I present to the spirits, will be propor- 
tioned to my individual power of thought. So Iam 
not a mere cypher in the operation. On the con- 
trary the more active I am in the preliminary can- 
vass the better, if I am also receptive and finally 
obedient. 

H. F. S—A\\ the exhortations we find in the 
Bible to watch and pray, must be simply exhorta- 
tions to “call over the alphabet ” and give a chance 
for the spirits to tell us what to do. 

C. S. F.—This philosophy ought to stimulate 
us to educate ourselves so that we may get the 
largest scope of thought for the spirit to act upon. 

W. A. H.—We have to assume that the power 
that gives us sigtials is an intelligent being, and 
this being can be encouraged by a certain course 
of action on our part. and also discouraged by an 
opposite course. If we receive signals tor activity 
in acertain direction and do not obey them, we 
can not expect that the spirit of truth will continue 
the operation ; but if we are obedient, the signals 
will be more and more freely given. 


W. H. W.—I think that in order to give the 
freest scope to the spirit, we must not altogether 
overlook visible agencies and say that we will not 
receive any signals unless they come direct from 
the Lord. In my experience, when seeking for 
wisdom to take the best course, sometimes I 
have found great help in consulting my fellow-men. 
Guidance would seem to come to me from the Lord 
through them. If a man is humble enough he 
will be glad to get signals from any source. 

W. A. H.—I like this very much. I find it is 
a good way to call over the alphabet, by consulting 
others. 





‘*T have wandered through the meadow.”’ 

I AM sitting in the meadow where as a child, 

I and my companions were wont to ramble, al- 
ways closely protected by some one or more of our 
guardians. Before me is the bed of a river con- 
taining naught but a lifeless pool of water—but 
where once rippled and gurgled in all its freshness, 
the cool, purling stream of the Oneida Creek. The 
innovations of time have straightened this gliding 
river, which ripples and gurgles as of old, but in 
another place. Here, years and years ago Mr. Brad- 
ley used to bring a hopeful troop of boys and girls; 
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each furnished with pole and line—who spent the 
whole afternoon in angling up and down these very 
banks. Just at this corner once stood a clump of 
bending willows which securely screened all who 
came to bathe in these waters. Often on a sum- 
mer’s afternoon, Miss Junia would accompany 
us girls for a bath. I can even recall her 
words of chiding, as we, a flock of thoughtless, 
laughing, romping children dashed ahead, reaching 
the brookside long before she did, and with joyous 
shouts and reckless haste, plunged into the water 
without further license; ‘Girls, my dear girls— 
what ave you doing ?” And as our screams of de- 
light became uproarious, offending her sense of 
quiet—for of all persons Miss Junia was most 
quiet—“ Girls, you must certainly be stiller ;” and 
as we tarried in the bath, “Girls, you have been 
in the water too long already—altogether too long ; 
make haste and come out. Don’t make me speak 
again.” But she did have to speak again, as all 
her entreaties were vain in hushing our clamor, or 
bringing us to the shore; we gave no heed at all 
until her voice grew absolutely threatening—a most 
unusual occurrence—when we reluctantly obeyed. 
These scenes come fresh to mind as I write. I 
look for the familiar willows, but they are not; for 
the cool bathing-place, and see but an empty 
gorge ; I listen for the girlish voices, but they too 
are gone; I watch for Miss Junia’s coming, but 
allein vain. The willows were years ago cut to 
their very roots ; the waters of Oneida Creek are 
tranquilly flowing beneath yon trestle; my girlish 
companions I see daily as staid women and mothers, 
except two; one who was my favorite in those 
childhood hours—and another younger than she— 
they have passed on ; and Miss Junia, whom we all 
learned to love the older we grew, passed beyond 
the vail very many years ago. 


A few rods at my left once stood a graceful elm, 
on whose conveniently curved trunk, two could sit 
with ease; this gave it the name of “ Lover’s 
_ Seat.” The old “Lovers Seat,” familiarly known 
to every child who grew up on the domain; 
where the pioneers of our cause, then in the middle- 
age of life—filled with real Cromwellian zeal—oc- 
casionally strolled at twilight to rest from their 
labors ; where, arm in arm with some chosen com- 
panion, each confided to the other his or her heart 
secrets ; and where in later years many a two have 
spent hours in pleasant chat—that dear old resting- 
place is gone. Hardly a trace of it is left, saving a 
gnarled root or two which lies decaying on the very 
ground over which the old tree once towered in all 
its grandeur. Ah! time, time! what changes you 
bring ! 


The meadow still remains, though that too is 
changed; a high trestle-work cutting across the 
foreground, robs it of its wonted seclusion. A 
‘dozen years ago, when base-ball was in vogue with 
us, every Saturday afternoon brought together a 
happy crowd to witness the game. On yonder rise 
of ground the spectators sat in rows—a sightly 
place to view the sport-—-where with their cheers 
and acclamations, they gave courage to the players. 
Men, women, and children flocked to the meadow 
on these occasions, and for several years ball-play- 
ing was as much in favor with the Community, as 
is croquet at the present day. But there came a 
time when our young men took the infection, rag- 
ing far and wide of—ComPETITION—and very soon, 
base-ball became unpopular, and has not come into 
our favor since. The game was relinquished as 
heartily as before it was relished. We have no 
hankerings to renew it. Still it is pleasant toremem- 
ber the days before our pleasure in it became 
alloyed with this poison ; when old and young min- 
gled in the sport, and those who could not play, en- 
joyed looking on. The following lines, written by 
a young poet at the time when ball-playing pleased 





us most, are quite classical, and truly describe the 
scene as we remember it: 


With youthful step 
Then lead we lightly o’er the smooth green sward 
And where the bats lie ready let us stand, 
To note the nervous players as they come. 


First on the field, as first in skill and might, 
Leaps ALLEN, chief of all who tread the plain ; 
No foot so fleet, no eye so true, no hand 
So sure to snatch the flying ball and hurl 
It whirring to the base. Anon he starts 
And bounds into the air with joy, and turns 
The reckless somersault to earth again 
From very overplus ef ardor. Next, 

Like some proud war-horse scenting from afar 

The fields where lofty combat rages, comes 
KELLOGG, and after him his brother strides: 

Not surer is the eagle of his game, 

When circling through the airy vault of heaven 

He sees and swoops upon the prey, than these 

To hit the ball and drive it wide a field. 

There Myron shows his straight and stalwart form, 
With shoulders broad and firmly set, and here 

Are Hinps and Burt and Burnuas, ready hands. 
Here Hatcu and Hutcuins, never known to fail 
Upon the base, and Marks whose huge bare arms 
Show muscles quivering for the fray; There Frank 
And Sipney, Cracin, BaiLey, heroes all, 

And more who love the struggling joy, around 
Have gathered, and but wait their captain’s word. 


Here let me tarry but a passing breath, 
To crave a silent tear-drop on the page 
That counts no longer with a gallant band 
One noble comrade, who in youth’s fresh bloom, 
Fell, fighting in the ranks of tbose who wage 
Unyielding warfare on his murderer ; 
Beneath the elm-tree at the mountain’s foot, 
Close by his place of birth a fresh-heaped mound 
Now marks the spot of JARED’s early grave. 
Oh, how we loved him, generous, brave and true. 
He was our chieftain’s brother, but alas ! 
No more among us now we hear at eve 
Upon the lawn his gay and joyous laugh ; 
No more he lightly treads the festive hall, 
Where happy maidens trip the heels of Time ; 
No more with daring hand he loves to curb 
The champing charger’s chafing pride ; no more 
He ardent hurls the base ball to the skies. 
Oh, may above him softly sway the elm, 
The turf grow green beneath its boughs ; the glen 
Around may wood-birds fill with sweetest notes ; 
For him the cuckoo and the whip-poor-will 
Sing every year a mournful requient. 


But now the men are picked, the bat is tossed 
For ‘‘ins,’’ and K&iioce has it. ALLEN takes 
The field, and carefully his men he scans 
To station each where most his talent serves. 
Himself stands in the center: thence he best 
Can view, and wield the conduct of the day. 


Thus nought is lacking but the Umpire’s call, 
Nor waits this longer; ‘* Play !’’ he shouts and swift 
As arrow from the bended bow, the ball 
Leaps to the catcher’s hands. Unheeded first, 
A few times KELLOGG lets it pass along, 

Till once more fair it comes than e’er before, 
When sudden sweeping round the well-poised bat, 
The ball swift rises o’er the grassy plain. 

** Back !”’ to the startled fielders ALLEN cries— 
Too late ; away beyond it falls and soon 

With few and easy strides the runner wins 

The first, then second base: contented there 

He stops. ‘The next his brother strikes with force 
As great, hut now grown cautious by defeat 

The fielders stand prepared ; the ball is caught 
And he is lost. But KELLOGG scores his run ; 
Seven others too the home-base reach, before 
Their side is out. Eight runs—a fearful start 

In the first inning! Let stout ALLEN watch 
His laurels or they’!l fade, and rumor leave 

No remnants of his fame. Ha! fear not him ; 
His men are true and staunch, and he their chief 
Is in himself a host. Their turn has come, 

And valiantly they strike: full high their score 
Upon the other laps before they loose 

‘Their third sad bat’sman and return to field. 

See now where ALLEN’s catcher stands, a youth 
Of light and graceful figure, yet his arm 

Hath power to give the ball unerringly, 

And almost level to the second base, 

That many a foe has panted for in vain. 

But * Play !’’ again the Umpire calls : as soon 
The eager ball bounds from the striker’s bat, 
And spinning, whirling upward to the left 
Transcends the line from home to the third base. 
** Foul!’ cries the Umpire ; starts our catcher true 
To meet the ball before it drops. Too far, 

Too far, brave boy, thou wilt not save it : nay, 
He will, he will! It strikes the very tips 

Of his extended fingers strained beneath, 

And as within the circus you may see 

Upon the supine horseman’s feet revolved 





A painted globe, so, as he runs, the ball, 

In nicest poise a moment balances, 

As doubtful if to fall or rest, then safe 

It settles in his quivering hand, amid 

The shouts and bravos of admiring crowds 

‘That drown beneath their cheers the Umpire’s ‘‘ Out!” 
Thus Fortune, varving often, turns her smiles 

On first one favored, happy hero, then 

Another, until through eight innings each, 

The sides have played ; so nearly matched none yet 
Can guess who'll win. As when in rapid course 
‘Two high-bred racers striving for the goal 

Fly o’er the smoking earth, now one will be 
Perchance a length ahead, when suddenly 

New ardor fires the lagging steed, and soon 

He passes by his mate, so now with these ; 

One party first a vantage gains, and then 

As quickly as "twas won again ’tis lost. 

O, long it were, and task too great, to tell 

Of each brave act and glorious deed here wrought 
Beneath the beams of ripe October’s sun: 
Sufficient be it then for us to see 

The greatest, sharpest struggle close the day. 


Now Kgt.occ’s men the ninth and last time take 
The bat, and each one firmer plants his foot, 
And harder nerves his solid grasp to strike— 
Knowing it is the last. And many a line 
Is added to their score; but now, alas, 
The ball unhappy thrice has kissed the skies 
And fallen not to earth, but deftly seized, 
Flown whizzing tothe center: ‘‘ Out, side out !”’ 
The Umpire cries. ‘‘They’re lost—no, stay; one chance 
Is left them still: if ALLEN counts no runs 
In his last inning he must yield, for yet 
He lacks a point or two to win. Now strain 
Each iron nerve to utmost strength, and fetch 
Each ball so quickly home, no tally scores. 
Ah! well they play; two gallant youths in vain 
Have struggled manfully the plate to reach. 
They fail, and now on every base there stands 
A runner ; two are lost and none yet saved ! 
Who next shall strike must do a mighty deed 
Or ALLEN, whelmed in hopeless ruin falls. 
But see: himself has taken up the bat, 
And stands with falcon eye swift ranging round 
The field. Where weakest stand their men, and where 
Far off a bank slopes down, he means to drive 
The whistling ball. No second toss he waits, 
But quick as darts the lightning from the cloud 
His whirling bat has met the ardent ball 
And hurled it hissing through the heavens. Afar 
It drops, but almost ere its fall he spurns 
The first base, and now speeding on, he takés 
The second and the third in rapid flight, 
And while the gazers hold their breath, before 
The ball is in again he passes by 
The runner who preceded him, and strikes 
The goal. Hurrah! Now rings the air aloud: 
‘*Long live our glorious Chief! The day is won.” 


RECKLESS MARRIAGES. 


From Harper’s Bazaar. 


The vigor and just development of the highest 
qualities of every animal race are dependent upon 
certain physiological laws. ‘These can be easily 
ascertained and obeyed, so as to secure the de- 
sired result. Man, in breeding those domestic 
animals which he requires to administer to his 
wants or pleasures, takes care to conform to the 
well-established principles of science, and is thus 
enabled to fix with the utmost precision the good 
quality he seeks in the inferior creature subjected 
to him. His horse, his cow, his dog, and even his 
pig and his goose, are in this way moulded, as it 
were, to his particular requirement. He evokes at 
his will, fleetness, strength, fruitfulness, and plump- 
ness, and the still.higher attributes of docility and 
faithfulness. 

The power man thus possesses over the inferior 
he undoubtedly can exercise to a great extent upon 
his own superior race. Careful as he is, how- 
ever, in every particular of the breeding of the 
occupants of his stable and cow-yard, he remains 
heedless of the most important influences in the 
development of his own family. 


The marriage of man and woman, it might be 
supposed, would commend itself as seriously to the 
consideration of human beings as the —?, of 
those brutes of which they are so regardful. The 
two processes are essentially governed by the same 
laws, and as these are obeyed or disobeyed, im- 
provement or deterioration of race will a re- 
sult in both. Marriage, however, is generally as 
recklessly assumed by young lovers, as it is incon- 
siderately sanctioned by their elders. There is not 
a momentary thought given to its probable effect 
upon the family and race. ; 

In spite of the popular denunciation of all inter-, 
ference with the mutual love of the young of oppo- 
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site sexes, we do not hesitate to question the safety 
of leaving this serious matter of marriage to be de- 
cided exclusively according to their impulses. Let 
us confine ourselves just now merely to the physi- 
cal view of the question, which to the sentimental 
may appear too gross and cruel for the refined and 
tender vision of love, but which nevertheless is the 
one with which humanity is most concerned. How 
seldom is the good health of the pair the condition, 
as it should be, of every marriage! So far, in fact, 
is this from being so, that the most attractive force 
in bringing young lovers together, and uniting them 
in the bonds of matrimony, is a type of phvsical 
charm inconsistent with the fullest vigor. The 
qualities of the beauty in vogue are tenderness, 
slightness, paleness, and a diminutiveness of hands 
and feet which are incompatible with robustness of 
constitution. To secure these qualities all vigorous 
exercise must be foregone, and the generous expan- 
siveness of nature carefully restricted within the 
narrow boundaries of art. Breathing, circulation, 
and the muscular movement are carefully checked, 
to reduce the natural proportions to the standard of 
fashion. The process succeeds admirably, and the 
delicacy demanded is abundantly supplied. Health, 
of course, can not be had into the bargain, and 
does not in fact seem much asked for. 

Absolute disease, strange as it may seem, is often 
preferred to robust health. It is not presumed that 
disease is chosen because it is disease, but it has 
certain charms so comformable with the prevailing 
taste for delicate beauty that they are irresistible 
by the young. The skilled physician will see in 
the qualities most admired indications only of the 
fellest disease. The consumptive, cancerous, and 
scrofulous taints in all their varieties often manifest 
themselves in the young byan eye, expression, and 
complexion, which the ordinary observer will con- 
template with delight, and pronounce “brilliant,” 
but the doctor, with a shake of his head, will term 
* fatal.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A. W., Ohio.—Has the O. C. other branches 
than that at Wallingford, Conn?” 

None other at the present time. Those which 
did exist have been absorbed into the larger fami- 
ly here. 


J. B. Y., Ohio —*“ Of late I have had a great 
desire to visit your Community, but circum- 
stances will not allow it. Could it be so arranged 
that those who live at a distance might take their 
turn in criticism, through correspondence ?” 

We can not profitably undertake to criticise peo- 
ple until we have some accurate knowledge of them 
and their affairs. Those who, like J. B. y., desire 
our criticism and advice by letter, should write us 
an account of themselves such as will faithfully 
answer questions like the following : 

1. What has been your religious career? Have 
you been converted, and if so, te what sect do you 
belong? In general, what has been your religious 
experience ? 

2. What has been your sexual experience? 
Have you been married, divorced, or had any 
“affinities,” or any indulgences which violated your 
conscience? Has your married life been peace- 
able? Make a full and frank statement on this 
subject. 

3. Have you been troubled with any tendency to 
envy, undue conceit, diotrephiasis, or the desire to 
be greatest? 


4. How about the use of your tongue? Are you 
a careless, profane, spiteful, gossiping, or very 


wordy talker ? 

5. Have you been successful and honest in busi- 
ness? What has caused your failures? Have you 
ever been guilty of cheating, misrepresenting, or 
lying, in business affairs ? 

6. What is your worst fault, your secret, beset- 
ting sin? Whatare your best, most hopeful traits ? 
State these fully. 

Straightforward answers to questions like these 
will give us an intelligent ground for at least a par- 
tial diagnosis, and whether our prescription proves 
of any value or not, the self-inspection necessita- 
ted by making the answers can not fail to profit 
the applicant. 





THE NEWS. 





It is announced that Senator Boutwell will lecture 
this winter on “Specie Payment.” 

Considerable uneasiness is felt at Salt Lake on ac- 
count of the sickness of Brigham Young. 


Judge Atoche, of the Superior Criminal Court of 
New Orleans tendered his resignation to Gov. Kellogg 
on the 22d inst. 


A resolution was passed by the common council of 
Albany to purchase 1.000 tons of coal’ to be distributed 
among the poor of the city. 

A fire ordinance has been passed in Chicago, prohib- 
iting the erection of wooden buildings within the city 
limits under a heavy penalty for violation. 

P. T. Barnum was married on Sept. 16, to Miss 
Nancy Fish of Southport, Lancashire, England. She 
is 26 years old, and is Mr. Barnum’s second wife. 


Kossuth still hopes that a great European movement 
will rise in which he can help on “the holy cause of the 
independence of Hungary and the liberty of the peo- 
ple.” 


Kellogg has been re-instated as Governor of Louis- 
jana. Quite a riotous feeling still prevails ; some of the 
parishes decline to recognize officers holding commis- 
sion solely under Kellogg unless compelled to by force. 


A Carlist dispatch from Tolosa reports that the vil- 
lage of Bicarum was carried by storm under command 
of Brig. Gen. Perula, who totally defeated ten battalions 
under Gen. Moriones with heavy loss to the latter. 


The ventilation of the State House in Boston is un- 
dergoing achange. Heretofore the fresh air has been 
forced in from above; but the operation is now reversed. 
It is claimed it will be the best ventilated house in the 
country. 


The Land department of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad has made a sale of 150.000 acres of 
land on the line of that road in the Arkansas valley, to 
about 1,900 Mennonites, which is the largest land sale 
ever made in the West. 


Miss Edna Dean Proctor instituted the first suit 
ever brought against the MV. Y. Daily Graphic in the 
Supreme Court on the 23d inst., in which she claims 
$100,000 damages by the publication of that part of 
Moulton’s statement which referred to her. 


A terrible fire occurred at Fall River, Mass., in which 
mill No. 1 of the Granite Cotton Mills, a large building 
450 x go feet and six stories high, was partly destroy- 
ed. The fire broke out in the fourth story, near the 
stairs, imprisoning one hundred and thirty girls on the 
fourth and fifth floors, twenty-two of whom were killed 
and thirty-four wounded ; thirteen, whose recovery is 
doubtful. The loss is estimated at $560.000, and insur- 
ance $450.000. 


The trustees for the heirs to the Tichborne estates 
have been obliged to obtain an act from Parliament to 
enable them to raise money upon the estates, the incum- 
brance to cover the lives of future heirs, to defray the 
cost of litigation forced upon them by the claim of 
Arthur Orton. The act has been obtained at the in- 
stance of the English court of chancery, and in it the 
costs to be defrayed have been agreed upon at a sum of 
491.677 12s. 2d. The act of Parliament has been re- 
cently published, and is a very voluminous document. 

N.Y. Tribune. 


SF. H. Noyes for sale at this 


Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of 


office. 


N. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, {[F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, {[T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Siiks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, {[M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY, 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing 1; Manuf , 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 

P. O. Address, 





Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


{Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on- 
receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the knd of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Noyes. Price 25 


Dixon and His Copytsts ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noves. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”? ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. ‘TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale.. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida C ity Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00, 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and Noth Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail ~ost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








